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Fit and Unfit Matings 


DR. C. B. DAVENPORT, Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 
(Copyrighted by C. B. Davenport.) 


There comes a time in the life 
of most thoughtful, cultured peo- 
ple when they realize that they are 
drifting toward marriage, and 
when they stop to consider if the 
proposed union will lead to health- 
ful, mentally well-endowed off- 
spring. But however such a per- 
son may take advice of books o1 
friends, he will find such a lack of 
definite knowledge that, shutting 
his eyes to possible disaster, he de- 
cides to take the chances. Were 
our knowledge of heredity more 
precisely formulated, there is littie 
doubt that many certainly unfit 
matings would be prevented and 
other fit matings, that are avoided 
through false scruples, would be 
happily contracted. I propose 
briefly to consider what is the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of the 
inheritance of various characteris- 
tics. 

The limitations in the scope of 
this booklet must be made clear 
at the outset. As a biologist, not 


a physician, I shall not consider 
many acquired conditions which 
render unfit for marriage. Gov- 
ernments spend scores of thousands 
of dollars and establish rigid in- 
spections to prevent the spread of 
the coitus disease of the horse, but 
the Spirochete parasite that causes 
the corresponding disease in man 
and entails endless misery on hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent chil- 
dren may be disseminated by any 
body, and is being disseminated by 
scores of thousands of persons in 
this country, unchecked, under the 
protection of the “personal liberty” 
flag. Alas! that so little thought 
is had to the loss of liberty of the 
infected children. Marriage of 
persons with venereal disease is 
not only unfit; it is a hideous and 
dastardly crime, and its frequency 
would justify a medical test of all 
males before marriage, innocent as 
well as guilty. Fortunately there 
exists for syphilis at any rate a 
test so simple that there can be no 
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more objection on any sentimental 
ground to it than to vaccination. 

Nor do I propose to consider 
in any detail the effects of drugs 
on germ plasm. The matter 
awaits further investigation. Mean- 
while experience indicates that the 
marriage of alcoholists certainly 
and probably of users of any drug 
to extremes is associated with de- 
fective development of offspring, 
and is, in so far, unfit. Also the 
class of cases in which, as in tu- 
berculosis, a weakened person is 
quickly finished by the drain of 
reproductive processes bears on 
marriage fitness, but does not be- 
long to my topic in the narrow 
limits I assign it. For my topic 
deals rather with the result of union 
of two uninfected germ plasms with 
their inherent peculiarities, 

Under these limitations, then, I 
may say that recent developments 
in the study of heredity, com- 
monly associated with the name of 
Mendel, enable us to formulate 
more precisely than hitherto the 
working of heredity. Three fun- 
damental principles are to be kept 
clearly in mind, The principle of 
independent unit characters, the 
principle of the determiner in the 
germ plasm, and the principle of 
segregation of determiners. 

The principle of independent 
unit characters states that the qual- 
ities or characteristics of organ- 
isms are, or may be analyzed into, 
distinct units that are inherited in- 
dependently. It follows that the 
characters of a parent or a partic- 
ular relative are not inherited as a 
whole, but each individual is a mo- 
saic of characters that appear in 
a variety of relatives. 

The principle of the determiner 
in the germ plasm states that each 
unit character is represented in the 
germ by a molecule or associated 
groups of molecules called a deter- 


miner. These determiners are 
transmitted in the germ plasm, and 
are the only things that are truly 
inherited. It is a carollary of the 
theory of inheritance from the de- 
terminer that we do not inherit 
from our parents, grandparents or 
collaterals, but related individuals 
have some common characteristics 
because developed out of the same 
germ-plasms with the same deter- 
miners. A child resembles his fa- 
ther because he and his father are 
developed from the same stuff. 
Both are chips from the same old 
block. In relation to determiners 
some characteristics are positive, 
depending directly upon them; 
while others are negative and de- 
pend upon the absence of a deter- 
miner, Thus a brown eye depends 
on an enzyme that produces the 
sepia colored pigment, while a blue 
eye depends upon the absence of 
such an enzyme. It is not always 
easy to anticipate whether a given 
characteristic is positive or nega- 
tive. For instance, long hair, as 
in angora cats, sheep or guinea 
pigs, is apparently not due to a 
factor added to short hair, but ra- 
ther to the absence of a determiner 
that stops growth in short-haired 
animals, 

The principle of segregation of 
determiners in the germ plasm 
states that characteristics do not 
blend. That if one parent has a 
characteristic while the other lacks 
it, then the offspring get a deter- 
miner from one side only, instead 
of from both sides, and when the 
germ cells are formed in such off- 
spring, half of them have the re- 
terminer and half of them lack it. 
There is thus a_ segregation 
of presence and of absence of the 
determiner in the germ cells of the 
mixed offspring. The character- 
istic in the offspring that is due 
to a single (instead of the normal 
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double) determiner is called a sim- 
plex characteristic. Such a char- 
acteristic is frequently distinguish- 
able from one that is due to the 
double determiner by its imperfect 
development. Thus the offspring of 
a pure black-eyed and a blue-eyed 
parent will have brown eyes. 

It is a corollary of the foregoing 
that if the individual with a sim- 
plex character be mated to one 
lacking the character, half of the 
offspring will lack the determiner 
and half will be simplex, again, in 
respect to the character. If in both 
parents the character be simplex, 
then two like determiners will meet 
in one-fourth of the unions of eggs 
and sperm, the two will both be ab- 
sent in one-fourth of the unions, 
and one only will occur in half of 
the unions—such will be simplex 
again. If one parent have the char- 
acteristic simplex and the other 
the duplex, then half of the off- 
spring will have it simplex and half 
duplex. 

Starting with the principles just 
enunciated, we reach at once the 
most important generalization of 
the modern science of heredity: 
When a determiner of a character- 
istic is absent from the germ-plasm 
of both parents (as proved by its 
absence from their bodies) it will 
be absent in all of their offspring. 
In order to predict the result of a 
particular mating it is necessary 
first to know what similar unit 
characteristics both the parents 
lack, what they both possess, and 
in which characters they differ, 
and, secondly, to know for: each 
characteristic whether it is due to 
the presence of a determiner or to 
its absence. This can, in part, be 
determined experimentally or in- 
ferred from pedigrees. Neverthe- 
less, our knowledge of determin- 
ers progresses slowly, for here, as in 
other branches of science, nature’s 


secrets have to be forced from her. 

To illustrate the precision. with 
which ‘the -characteristics of: off- 
spring may be predicted in the best 
studied cases, I may refer to eye 
color. Blue eyes:are due to the ab- 
sence of brown pigment, If there 
is a determiner for brown iris pig- 
ment in the germ plasm it will pro- 
duce such pigment in the body that 
arises from that germ plasm. The 
absence of iris pigment is proof of 
the absence of the pigment deter- 
miner from the germ plasm. If 
both parents lack brown pigment, 
their offspring, being devoid of the 
determiner for brown pigment, will 
all lack brown pigment. As a mat- 
ter of experience, two parents, both 
with pure blue eyes, will have only 
blue-eyed offspring. Similarly, if 
the hair of the parents be flaxen, 
that is evidence of the absence of 
a hair-pigment determiner in their 
germ plasm. In the united germ 
plasms of two flaxen-haired par- 
ents there is no determiner for hair 
pigment, and all children will 
have flaxen hair. This agrees, 
again, with experience. For the 
same reason parents both lacking 
curliness or waviness of hair will 
typically have only straight-haired 
children, 

Hair and eye color are charac- 
teristics which serve well to illus- 
trate the precision of the modern 
science of heredity, but they are or- 
dinarily considered to be immate- 
rial to well being. But if it is true, 
as Major C. E. Woodruff maintains, 
that pigmentation protects individ- 
uals from the injurious effects of 
the tropical sun’s rays, then one 
may say that the marriage of two 
blue-eyed persons in the tropics 
would be an unfit marriage. On 
the other hand, the marriage of a 
blonde with a brunette would be 
fit, for the darker consort would 
bring into the combination the de- 
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terminer for pigment and ensure 
a dark progeny. In the tropics, 
then, the marriage of light with 
dark or of two dark persons is, by 
hypothesis, a fit mating, while that 
of two blondes is unfit. 

We may now extend the study 
of the method of inheritance to 
cases of abnormalities and diseases, 
and we shall see that just as it is 
hard to draw the line between these 
two sorts of characteristics so 
they show no difference in their 
general method of inheritance. 

A typical example of an abnor- 
mality is that of brachydactyly or 
short-fingeredness, a condition in 
which each digit comprises only 
two phalanges—the fingers are all 
thumbs. This result seems to be 
due to an inhibition of the normal 
growth process. An abnormal per- 
son married even to a normal will 
beget 100 per cent. or 50 per cent, 
abnormal, according to circum- 
stances, and such a marriage is 
unfit ; but two parents who, though 
derived from brachydactyl strains, 
altogether lack the inhibitor of 
growth will have only normal chil- 
dren, for normality implies entire 
absence of the determiner that stops 
the growth of the fingers. Such a 
union is entirely fit. 

The rule that the abnormal con- 
dition is induced by something, so 
that normal parents never produce 
abnormal offspring, holds for many 
abnormal conditions, such as prese- 
nile cataract; the congenital thick- 
ening of the skin knowy as kera- 
tosis; xanthoma, in which the skin 
acquires yellow patches; hypotri- 
chosis congenita familiaris, or early 
absence of hair, and other abnor- 
mal conditions of skin and hair 
whose inheritance has been ana- 
lyzed by Gossage. Probably the 
same is true of diabetes insipidns 
and stationary night blindness, ac- 
cording to Nettleship. In all these 





cases the intermarriage of normal 
descendants, even of abnormal an- 
cestry, is entirely fit; but abnormals 
will reproduce their peculiar con- 
dition. 

In another class of cases the ab- 
normal or diseased condition is due 
to the absence of a characteristic 
or quality. Thus albinism is due 
to the absence of pigment, and 
two albino parents have only albino 
children. Normal offspring of an 
albino and a pigmented parent may 
transmit the albinic condition; and 
the marriage of a pigmented male 
of an albinic strain with the pig- 
mented female of another albinic 
strain, or with a pigmented cousin 
is unfit. In the case of the degen- 
erative disease of the retina, known 
as retinitis pigmentosa normals 
may carry the disease so that two 
normal cousins from retinitic stock 
may have offspring with retinitis. In 
fact, a large percentage of all cases 
of retinitis come from consanguin- 
eous marriages, Surely, such mar- 
riages are highly unfit. 

Deaf-mutism is due to a great 
variety of causes; any one of a 
variety of defects may produce it. 
But in different individuals of the 
same family the chance is large 
that it is due to the same defect. 
This defect is frequently recessive, 
hidden in the normal children. Two 
such normal children who are cous- 
ins and from deaf-mute stock tend 
to have about one-quarter of their 
offspring deaf-mutes. The propor- 
tion of congenitally deaf offspring 
is thrice as great among cousin- 
marriages as among others. The 
conclusion of Fay, based on exten- 
sive statistics, deserves to be widely 
known: “Under all circumstances 
it is exceedingly dangerous for a 
deaf person to marry a blood rela- 
tive, no matter whether the relative 
is deaf or hearing, nor whether the 
deafness of either or both or neither 
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of the partners is congenital, nor 
whether either or both or neither 
have other deaf relatives besides 


the other partner.” Such a mar- 
riage has proved to be unfit. 


The Story of Charlie 


Charlie is a truant, a sex-per- 
vert, and a_ feeble-minded boy 
with bad heredity—at least that is 
the popular estimation of Charlie. 
He is eleven years old. The time 
that he has spent in school should 
be counted by days rather than by 
years, or even months. He was 
finally expelled from school be- 
cause he wore the teacher out. 
Teachers, superintendents and 
school boards have had no end of 
trouble with him, until they have 
resolved to a man that never again 
shall he darken the doors of the 
schools of the town, 

Apparently only one man in the 
town cared to ask the question, 
“What next?” In the judgment 
of this man, society had no right 
to turn this child loose in this way. 
If they could not deal with him in 
their public schools, they should 
care for him by some other means. 
But the School Board persisted 
that they had washed their hands 
of the whole matter. However, 
the boy’s one friend brought him 
to us for examination as to his 
mental ability. Contrary to our 
expectations, examination revealed 
the fact that the boy was normal 
mentally, although somewhat back- 
ward. The backwardness could, of 
course, be accounted for by the fact 
that he had played truant for so 
"avy years, 

Cnarlie belongs to a type. We 
have had many such brought to us 


by parents or teachers who thought 
the child must be feeble minded, 
simply because they could not get 
along with him at home or at 
school. As a type, his case is worth 
presenting. Therefore, our study 
this month has to do not with a 
typical feeble-minded child, but 
with a child much misunderstood, 
and to whom much injustice is 
done. 

Charlie, as we saw him, was an 
innocent looking boy, rather tall 
and heavy for his age; indeed, our 
measurements showed that he was 
equal to 90 per cent. of normal 
boys of his age, both in stature and 
in weight. He had not a bad face, 
and he answered our questions will- 
ingly and promptly. The result be- 
ing, as we have said, that he pass- 
ed the grade for about nfne and a 
half years old, whereas he is really 
a little more than eleven. 

His parents are living, and 
though poor, the father is inter- 
ested in the boy, and would like to 
have him do well. Probably, how- 
ever, he has not the ability to wise- 
ly guide or control the boy’s ten- 
dencies, Of the mother we shall 
say nothing. 

It is a case repeated in almost 
every community. And it always 
brings up the question, “What 
shall be done?” We read the prom- 
ise that “when thy father and mo- 
ther forsake thee, the Lord will 
take thee up.” Some time some 
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terminer for pigment and ensure 
a dark progeny. In the tropics, 
then, the marriage of light with 
dark or of two dark persons is, by 
hypothesis, a fit mating, while that 
of two blondes is unfit. 

We may now extend the study 
of the method of inheritance to 
cases of abnormalities and diseases, 
and we shall see that just as it is 
hard to draw the line between these 
two sorts of characteristics so 
they show no difference in their 
general method of inheritance. 

A typical example of an abnor- 
mality is that of brachydactyly or 
short-fingeredness, a condition in 
which each digit comprises only 
two phalanges—the fingers are all 
thumbs. This result seems to be 
due to an inhibition of the normal 
growth process. An abnormal per- 
son married even to a normal will 
beget 100 per cent. or 50 per cent, 
abnormal, according to circum- 
stances, and such a marriage is 
unfit ; but two parents who, though 
derived from brachydactyl strains, 
altogether lack the inhibitor of 
growth will have only normal chil- 
dren, for normality implies entire 
absence of the determiner that stops 
the growth of the fingers. Such a 
union is entirely fit. 

The rule that the abnormal con- 
dition is induced by something, so 
that normal parents never produce 
abnormal offspring, holds for many 
abnormal conditions, such as prese- 
nile cataract; the congenital thick- 
ening of the skin knowy as kera- 
tosis; xanthoma, in which the skin 
acquires yellow patches; hypotri- 
chosis congenita familiaris, or early 
absence of hair, and other abnor- 
mal conditions of skin and hair 
whose inheritance has been ana- 
lyzed by Gossage. Probably the 
same is true of diabetes insipidas 
and stationary night blindness, ac- 
cording to Nettleship. In all these 


cases the intermarriage of normal 
descendants, even of abnormal an- 
cestry, is entirely fit; but abnormals 
will reproduce their peculiar con- 
dition. 

In another class of cases the ab- 
normal or diseased condition is due 
to the absence of a characteristic 
or quality. Thus albinism is due 
to the absence of pigment, and 
two albino parents have only albino 
children. Normal offspring of an 
albino and a pigmented parent may 
transmit the albinic condition ; and 
the marriage of a pigmented male 
of an albinic strain with the pig- 
mented female of another albinic 
strain, or with a pigmented cousin 
is unfit. In the case of the degen- 
erative disease of the retina, known 
as retinitis pigmentosa normals 
may carry the disease so that two 
normal cousins from retinitic stock 
may have offspring with retinitis. In 
fact, a large percentage of all cases 
of retinitis come from consanguin- 
eous marriages, Surely, such mar- 
riages are highly unfit. 

Deaf-mutism is due to a great 
variety of causes; any one of a 
variety of defects may produce it. 
But in different individuals of the 
same family the chance is large 
that it is due to the same defect. 
This defect is frequently recessive, 
hidden in the normal children. Two 
svch normal children who are cous- 
ins and from deaf-mute stock tend 
to have about one-quarter of their 
offspring deaf-mutes. The propor- 
tion of congenitally deaf offspring 
is thrice as great among cousin- 
marriages as among others. The 
conclusion of Fay, based on exten- 
sive statistics, deserves to be widely 
known: “Under all circumstances 
it is exceedingly dangerous for a 
deaf person to marry a blood rela- 
tive, no matter whether the relative 
is deaf or hearing, nor whether the 
deafness of either or both or neither 
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of the partners is congenital, nor 
whether either or both or neither 
have other deaf relatives besides 


Charlie is a truant, a sex-per- 
vert, and a_ feeble-minded boy 
with bad heredity—at least that is 
the popular estimation of Charlie. 
He is eleven years old. The time 
that he has spent in school should 
be counted by days rather than by 
years, or even months. He was 
finally expelled from school be- 
cause he wore the teacher out. 
Teachers, superintendents and 
school boards have had no end of 
trouble with him, until they have 
resolved to a man that never again 
shall he darken the doors of the 
schools of the town, 

Apparently only one man in the 
town cared to ask the questfon, 
“What next?” In the judgment 
of this man, society had no right 
to turn this child loose in this way. 
If they could not deal with him in 
their public schools, they should 
care for him by some other means. 
But the School Board persisted 
that they had washed their hands 
of the whole matter. However, 
the boy’s one friend brought him 
to us for examination as to his 
mental ability. Contrary to our 
expectations, examination revealed 
the fact that the boy was normal 
mentally, although somewhat back- 
ward. The backwardness could, of 
course, be accounted for by the fact 
that he had played truant for so 
many years, 

Charlie belongs to a type. We 
have had many such brought to us 


The Story of Charlie 





the other partner.” Such a mar- 
riage has proved to be unfit. 





by parents or teachers who thought 
the child must be feeble minded, 
simply because they could not get 
along with him at home or at 
school. As a type, his case is worth 
presenting. Therefore, our study 
this month has to do not with a 
typical feeble-minded child, but 
with a child much misunderstood, 
and to whom much injustice is 
done. 

Charlie, as we saw him, was an 
innocent looking boy, rather tall 
and heavy for his age; indeed, our 
measurements showed that he was 
equal to 90 per cent. of normal 
boys of his age, both in stature and 
in weight. He had not a bad face, 
and he answered our questions will- 
ingly and promptly. The result be- 
ing, as we have said, that he pass- 
ed the grade for about nfne and a 
half years old, whereas he is really 
a little more than eleven. 

His parents are living, and 
though poor, the father is inter- 
ested in the boy, and would like to 
have him do well. Probably, how- 
ever, he has not the ability to wise- 
ly guide or control the boy’s ten- 
dencies, Of the mother we shall 
say nothing. 

It is a case repeated in almost 
every community. And it always 
brings up the question, ‘What 
shall be done?” We read the prom- 
ise that “when thy father and mo- 
ther forsake thee, the Lord will 
take thee up.” Some time some 
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prophet will be able to say, “If thy 
father and mother are unable to 
control thee and guide thee aright, 
then society will look after thee, for 
thy welfare and for its own protec- 
tion.” 

Here is a case in point. This 
boy is fairly started on the road to 
criminality, he is not educated, he 
is discouraged, he has no one to 
help him up or to compel_him to 
do the right; he is turned loose by 
the authorities who claim that they 
have washed their hands of him 
and he may go his way, they take 
no further interest. 

Society little realizes what a fatal 
mistake it makes in thus treating 
the boy whom it does not under- 
stand, and cannot easily manage. 
The School Board of that town 
could far better afford to employ, 
a private teacher to care for that 
child day and night, no matter what 
the expense might be, than to thus 
turn him loose on the road toward 
criminality, with the result that life 
and property will be endangered 
when he has grown in strength and 
crime. 

But our interest in the case was 
aroused, and we proceeded to in- 
vestigate and analyze the facts. In 
the first place, the boy has been a 
truant. Of that there is no doubt. 
We next ask, “Why was he a tru- 
ant?” Undoubtedly the same rea- 
son that applies in most, perhaps 
all cases where the boy is not truly 
feeble-minded. He came from a 
home where there was little read- 
ing, little home life, little thought 
taken for things that might be of 
value to the boy. Undoubtedly he 
played truant from home, so to 
speak ; in other words, he was often 
on the streets and very little at 
home of evenings. 

But we dare not throw all the 
blame on the home. The school 
must stand on its own feet, and 





when a boy plays truant, it is cer- 
tainly the case that the school does 
not interest and appeal to him, Of 
course, we have the habit of say- 
ing it was the boy’s fault because 
the school did not appeal to him. 
We might stop here and ask the 
question, “Is that true?” Is it not 
rather true that we have built up a 
school for the teacher and a cur- 
riculum which we think ought to 
please the boy, and which is so near 
right that it does satisfy and inter- 
est the great majority of boys? But 
how about the small’minority that 
are not interested? Ought not the 
school to broaden its lines of activ- 
ity so that it can take these chil- 
dren also? We may not stop here 
to argue the question, but only to 
point to one significant tact. in 
the last few years, since manual 
training has come more generally 
into the schools, it is found that 
many a truant and formerly unin- 
terested boy has come into the 
ranks of those who are satisfactory 
pupils. If the addition of the one 
subject, manual training, can save 
some of these truants, is it not pos- 
sible that by care and thought we 
could add something else to the 
curriculum,: until we were able to 
attract interest, and instruct all the 
boys of the community, and that 
truancy would be a thing of the 
past? 

Be that as it may, the fact is that 
Charlie has been a truant, that he 
has never found in the school or 
in the teacher anything or anybody 
that appealed to him and that stood 
before him worthy of being fol- 
lowed. 

It was said in the beginning that 
Charlie was a sex pervert, that was 
quoted from the neighboring gos- 
sip. There is a story in his com- 
munity which, if true, would jus- 
tify the use of that term. Upon in- 
vestigation, however, we find that 
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the only charge that could be 
brought against Charlie was one 
of perhaps indecent exposure. That 
charge was brought by the teacher, 
partly at least upon the report of 
one or more of the other children. 

I cannot stop in this article to 
give the helpful suggestion that I 
think might be given to any young 
woman who allows an eleven-year- 
old boy to be expelled from school 
because, forsooth, something has 
happened along this line that is un- 
pleasant and somewhat offends her 
natural modesty. An eleven-year- 
old boy is largely a. baby in such 
matters, and probably is most wise- 
ly treated as such. Besides, in this 
case, the boy’s own explanation of 
what happened seems by far the 
most likely story to believe, namely, 
that his clothing was ragged, and 
the exposure was purely accidental 
or possibly even unconscious, But 
I submit that it is a spectacle of 
which no one can be proud; the 
teacher and School Board alike are 
so shocked by something that an 
eleven-year-old boy has done that 
they can no longer tolerate him in 
school, and must turn him out on 
the street to become a vagabond, a 
wanderer or criminal. 

It is perfectly true that Charlie 
was no saint. He did many things 
that were extremely annoying. He 
was a young practical joker, and 
very often his jokes took a serious 
form. But as we have said, he 
was not, and is not, feeble minded, 
nor is he lacking in moral sense. 
Under wise instruction he could 
certainly have been taught what 
was the right and proper thing, 
and he could have been led to do 
right. 

To sum up the case as we see it 
in Charlie’s and in all of the oth- 
ers of this type that have been 
brought to us for examination from 
time to time: Here is a boy that is 


not average. He is different from 
other boys; he requires a different 
sort of stimulus, a different sort 
of environment to satisfy him; he 
comes from a home where the par- 
ents are either too poor and too ig- 
norant to have any thought for 
him, or who are, perhaps, too busy 
to give any attention to their off- 
spring. The result is that at home 
he gets no help toward overcom- 
ing his undesirable instincts, and 
no help in gratifying the harmless 
ones in a harmless way. The re- 
sult of this is that he develops bad 
habits and bad instincts, which 
must now be conquered and over- 
come through the help of those out- 
side of the home. He goes to 
school. Here he finds the teacher 
more bent upon cramming his head 
with facts and theories, and the 
contents of books, than in devel- 
oping in him self-control, will pow- 
er and moral character; more con- 
cerned that he should pass exami- 
nations than that he should form 
an ideal which he would strive to 
attain. 

What Charlie needs and what 
all of his type need is some one 
who understands boy nature, not 
only in its common manifestations, 
but in its extreme forms; some 
one who appreciates such a dispo- 
sition as his, and who is able to 
set before the boy an ideal, and 
set it before him in such a way 
that he will strive to reach it. 

Charlie found no ideal at home, 
he found no ideal in his teacher at 
school, and the only ideals he found 
were those suggested by the bad 
boys who would associate with him, 
who were somewhat like himself 
in vicious tendencies and habits. 

Had I not called this “The Story 
of Charlie,” I might have called it 
“A Receipt for Making a Crimi- 
nal.” 

Charlie will not be placed in an 
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institution for the feeble minded, 
but I hope that he is to be placed 
among people who have an inter- 
est in boyhood and who understand 
it, and who are able to make true 


men out of boys who have even 
begun on the downward road, but 
have not gone so far but that they 
can be reclaimed by those who 
know how. 


The Proper Care of the Mouth and Teeth, 
or Dental Hygiene—Should it be Taught 
in the Public Schools? 


BY F. H. WALLS, D. D. S. 
Presented to Summer School 1910. 


It may be said that so much is 
printed in the daily press and mag- 
azines upon this subject that there 
is no reason or excuse for the pub- 
lic school teacher giving any time 
to it. It is a fact that great pub- 
licity is given to well-written arti- 
cles on this important subject, and 
yet the masses are in ignorance to- 
day as to the proper care of the 
mouth and teeth. There is only 
one way to reach the great mass 
of common people, and that is 
through the medium of the public 
school. For what are the public 
schools maintained? Is not the 
chief reason the making of good 
citizens who in a few years will be 
charged with the administering of 
our public affairs, and if this be so, 
should not these children be so 
taught and trained as to be strong 
physically as well as intellectually? 
The school age is one of the criti- 
cal stages of human development. 
It covers the most important pe- 
riod of dentitional evolution, and is 
a time when the nervous system is 
subject to a great variety of stresses 
and irritations which may, and 
often do, produce effects of the 
most serious character. The pub- 
lic school teacher should be so 
trained as to be able to detect re- 
sults of dental irritation or dis- 
turbance. Epilepsy and mental 
backwardness often have their ori- 





gin in impactions, infections and 
malpositions of the teeth at the pe- 
riod under consideration. This class 
of cases require attention, not only 
on account of the serious patho- 
logical conditions which they pre- 
sent, but because of the mental 
backwardness which they involve, 
and which makes those thus afflict- 
ed not only more or less helpless as 
individuals, but an added care to 
the teacher and to the State. 
Studies which have for some time 
been under way in various locali- 
ties with respect to the causes of 
mental backwardness in _ school 
children have already brought to 
light a large number of cases in 
which the intellectual faculties, the 
mental efficiency of the school 
child, have been seriously impaired 
by reflex irritation from preventa- 
ble dental lesions. 

The source of a vast amount of 
ill health and disease is the defect- 
ive teeth of children. Here are a 
few facts that every parent and 
every teacher ought to be familiar 
with, and it is plainly the duty of 
the dentist to assist the teacher in 
her efforts to impress upon the 
minds of the children who may 
come under her care, the necessity 
of caring for the mouth and teeth. 
Teeth are given us to chew our 
food with, and no one has greater 
need of perfect teeth than the 
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child; for it is in childhood that 
he is building up the body to with- 
stand the stress of the years to 
come, and not only his physical, 
but his mental vigor, depends upon 
the food he can digest and assimi- 
late. A child with sore and sensi- 
tive teeth does not chew his fooa 
sufficiently, and consequently swal- 
lows it only partially masticated ; 
therefore, he suffers from indiges- 
tion and other disorders that arise 
therefrom. His body does not re- 
ceive the nourishment that it should 
receive, and his whole organism 
suffers in consequence. If we are 
to be strong and vigorous at ma- 
turity, we must have health and 
vigor in childhood, and this we 
cannot have unless we have good 
teeth to properly masticate our food 
before it is thrown into the ali- 
mentary tract. The child quickly 
forms habits, If his teeth are sore 
he bolts his food, and in a short 
time this becomes a habit which he 
is very apt to carry through life, 
with the certainty of indigestion 
and its attendant evils. Sore teeth 
are diseased teeth. Decayed spots 
become the resting place of germs 
—some harmless and some deadly. 
The saliva, which constantly bathes 
these diseased teeth, carries bac- 
teria to the stomach, and thus the 
whole alimentary tract is subject 
to contact with disease-breeding 
germs. If the system is in a weak- 
ened condition, illness results and 
contagious diseases are invited. 
The life and health of a tooth, like 
the life and health of a man, de- 
pend upon normal exercise. If 
teeth are to be strong, they must 
be used in chewing. Liquids and 
soft foods do not strengthen, and 
insufficient chewing, when coarser 
foods are used, leaves them unde- 
veloped. Diseased deciduous teeth, 
where abscesses are formed and 
allowed to continue, not only poison 


the alimentary tract, but are often 
the exciting cause of eye and ear 
trouble. The deciduous teeth serve 
their purpose for a certain pe- 
riod if kept normal and healthy. 
Their retention beyond that period 
frequently causes abnormal devel- 
opment in the arches of the mouth 
and results in irregularities in the 
permanent teeth. This causes not 
only deformities, but interferes 
with proper mastication through 
life. 

Specialists that are not given to 
exaggeration attribute many of the 
serious disorders which afflict us 
in maturity to the bad teeth in 
childhood. We have the assertion 
of a prominent authority that if 
the teeth of the children were prop- 
erly cared for the death rate would 
be materially lowered and a more 
vigorous race result. The mouth 
is the gateway to the body, through 
which passes all that nourishes the 
system. If the condition of the 
mouth is unsanitary—with depos- 
its upon the teeth wherein myriads 
of bacteria swarm undisturbed— 
the teeth bring in a neglected con- 
dition, carious, and some of them, 
perhaps, the seat of abscesses, dis- 
charging pus into the mouth freely ; 
the organic matter in the form of 
food, which is allowed to remain 
after meals, also undergoing de- 
composition, We need not stretch 
our imagination very far to see how 
easy it is for the air and food to 
become contaminated by coming in 
contact with these undesirable con- 
ditions. We can readily see how 
infection can be carried to the 
fauces, the pharynx, the larynx 
and the other neighboring localities. 
It is possible for disturbances in 
the alimentary canal to be directly 
traceable to the neglected condi- 
tion of the mouth. There are doubt- 
less many ailments, both local and 
general, for whose origin the con- 
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ditions named are_ responsible. 
Every school teacher should feel 
it incumbent upon her to teach the 
children who come under her care 
how to maintain the highest grade 
of oral hygiene. She should dem- 
onstrate to them the best possible 
way to reach that state of perfec- 
tion. She should instruct them in 
the use of the brush and powder, 
and impress upon them the neces- 
sity of thoroughly flushing the 
mouth with water and removing all 
particles of food after each meal. 
The children should be impressed 
with the beauty of clean teeth and 


a fresh mouth, and the benefit to 
be derived from it as regards their 
health. You should insist that to 
care for their teeth and mouth 
should constitute a part of their 
daily duties to be sacredly perform- 
ed. Let us not forget that to teach 
a child good habits in hygiene—it 
matters not whether it be general 


or oral—means to increase its 


chances for a longer and more 
healthful life; it means more than 
that, it means the improvement of 
the human race, a consideration 
surely not to be neglected. 


National Education Association 
(The declarations of principles of the National Education Association 


are always important. 
at the Boston meeting last July.) 


While the members of this As- 
sociation are of the opinion that 
the old courses of study, which 
had as their chief object the giv- 
ing of culture to the individual and 
of transmitting to him the best 
ideas and ideals of the past, should 
in no manner be weakened, we, 
nevertheless, very sincerely endorse 
the movement to make the courses 
of study offered in our schools 
more democratic, that they may 
meet the conditions of our modern 


We reprint here the fifth one of these presented 


commercial and _ industrial lite. 
However, to meet adequately these 
new demands imposes upon the 
schools of the country additional 
financial responsibilities, and this 
Association appeals to the nation 
and to the states for more liberal 
appropriations for educational pur- 
poses in order that this additional 
work in agriculture, in the trades 
and industries, and in home eco- 
nomics may be effectively under- 
taken. 


A World Congress to Study Crime 
O. F. LEWIS 
(Exclusive Service ‘The Survey Press’’ Bureau.) 


When, on September 19, 1910, 
a special train of ten Pullmans left 
New York on a two-thousand-mile 
trip to visit reformatories and pe- 
nal institutions between New York, 
Chicago, Louisville and Washing- 
ton, it conveyed one of the most 
important bodies of representa- 
tives of different governments that 








has ever gathered in the United 
States. Probably never before 
have thirty or more governments 
of the civilized world, including 
nearly all the nations of Europe, 
sent to this country their official 
representatives to meet in an inter- 
national congress. 

To add to the interest of this 
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Congress, it should be understood 
that these government representa- 
tives come together in this country 
to study the problems of crime and 
of criminal law and of the treat- 
ment of the criminal. Thirty- 
seven years ago in London the In- 
ternational Prison Congress held 
its first meeting. Americans may 
be proud of the fact that this meet- 
ing to study both the criminal and 
the crime was organized by an 
American, Mr. E. C. Wines, at the 
time secretary of the Prison As- 
sociation of New York. 

This was a time when the refor- 
mation of prison administration 
was in the air. The act providing 
for the establishment of Elmira 
Reformatory (the first to be es- 
tablished in the United States) had 
been passed in 1868 by the New 
York Legislature. 

In 1870, at the first meeting of 
a group of progressive students of 
crime and crime problems in Cin- 
cinnati, the National Prison Asso- 
ciation was formed, and at that 
meeting in 1870 the plan for call- 
ing an International Prison Con- 
gress was developed. So that, two 
years later, it was the United 
States that took the lead in calling 
this Congress, which has, however, 
never met as yet in the United 
States. 

Every five years, in the years di- 
visible by five (1900, 1905, for ex- 
ample), eminent scholars, prison 
administrators, judges, jurists have 
gathered for this purpose. In 1905 
the Congress was held in Buda- 
pest. At that meeting Dr. Samuel 
J. Barrows, an American criminol- 
ogist of international reputation, 
was chosen president of the Con- 
gress of 1910. 

Dr. Barrows died last April in 
the midst of his many activities, 
and his successor is Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, Professor 


of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago, The preparations for the 
Congress were novel and ex- 
tensive. Many of the hundred or 
more delegates from Europe and 
other foreign counties had never 
before crossed the ocean. They 
gathered in New York in the mid- 
dle of September, and learned what 
New York City was doing to treat 
crime and to reduce criminality. 
Then, as the guests of the United 
States Government, they took the 
special tour mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article. The fol- 
lowing institutions were visited: 
Elmira Reformatory, George Ju- 
nior Republic, Auburn, N. Y. 
State Prison, Mansfield Ohio State 
Penitentiary, Michigan City State 
Penitentiary, Indiana, several cor- 
rectional institutions in Chicago, 
Jeffersonville State Reformatory, 
Indiana, and a number of other in- 
stitutions. A special train convey- 
ed the hundred delegates and fifty 
or one hundred American crimi- 
nologists and sociologists on this 
trip. 

On arriving at Washington the 
delegates attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation from September 28 to Oc- 
tober 2. From October 2 to Octo- 
ber 8 the International Prison Con- 
gress was held at Washington. 
President Taft opened the Con- 
gress, and more than one thousand 
persons attended the meetings. 

The United States has contrib- 
uted remarkably to. the solution of 
prison problems, though in foreign 
countries far more study has been 
put upon the very problems which 
in the United States have led to 
quick, decisive action. A century 
ago—to cite one illustration—the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia was built. This penitentiary 
provided for constant separate con- 
finement of each prisoner from the 
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time he entered until he left the 
prison. Though his sentence was 
for years he saw no one, except 
now and then a prison official or a 
prison visitor. He was led into 
the prison cell with a mask and a 
hood over his face. He worked in 
a cell, ate in his cell, and the only 
exercise he obtained was in a little 
yard built outside, corresponding 
in width to his cell, the walls of the 
yard being so high that he could 
not see on the other side. A few 
years later, in Auburn, N. Y., the 
Auburn State Prison was built, 
which provided for separation of 
the convicts during the night and 
their work in common during the 
day in the shops. 

The adherents of the so-called 
“Pennsylvania System” and the 
so-called “Auburn System” were 
numerous. The contest between 
the merits of the two systems was 
so keen that for several decades 
most European countries built their 
prisons according to the Pennsyl- 
vania plan or the Auburn plan. 
To-day most of the European pris- 
ons are built on modifications of 
the one system or the other. i 

The United States has contrib- 
uted to the world the retormatory 
system as developed at Elmira, N. 
Y.; Concord, Mass.; Huntingdon, 
Pa., and elsewhere. The reforma- 
tory system has as its fundamental 
principles the theory that the pris- 
oner should be held in the Reform- 
atory so long as he has not given 
evidence of his reformation. This 
requires an indeterminate sentence. 
For instance, a man committed to 
Elmira Reformatory is committed 
without fixed sentence. He can be 
held there by the Board of Mana- 
gers until the expiration of the 
maximum sentence which the law 





imposes for the crime which he 
has committed. On the other hand, 
by a carefully worked-out system 
of rewards, marks, etc., a young 
man can make his way through EI- 
mira in about thirteen months. 

The prisons of Europe have not 
adopted this reformatory system 
to the extent of its adoption m 
the United States. Prisoners in 
European countries may be liber- 
ated conditionally, but reformatory 
influences in European prisons are 
not considered to be so strong as 
in our American institutions; 
therefore, one of the chief inter- 
ests of the European visitor was 
in the reformatory system. Then 
again, in the United States there 
has developed the great moaern 
system of treating child delinquents 
in the Juvenile Court, often called 
the Children’s Court, In this mat- 
ter Americans are believed to be 
far ahead of their European breth- 
ren. The work which Judge Lind- 
sey, Judge Mack and other judges 
in Children’s Courts have done has 
spread its fame throughout the civ- 
ilized world. 

At the International Prison Con- 
gress four general sections were 
held. The first related to the ad- 
ministration of criminal law, the 
second section to the administra- 
tion of prisons, the third section 
to the prevention of crime, and the 
fourth section to the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. The question 
of crime to-day is not simply a ques 
tion of prisons. It is as wide as the 
whole field of delinquency. That is 
the reason why one thousand stu- 
dents of crime and of delinquency 
from all over the United States and 
from foreign countries gathered at 
Washington in this great congress 
in October. 
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“Medical Freedom” 


Makers of patent medicines, 
adulterators of drugs, and practi- 
tioners of the cults of mental and 
osteopahtic healing are up in arms. 
They have persuaded a few well- 
intentioned, but misled individuals, 
to join them and have formed the 
“National League for Medical Free- 
dom,” to oppose the efforts of prac- 
tically all the reputable physicians 
in the country to consolidate the 
agencies of public health at Wash- 
ington into one efficient department 
or bureau, 

These efforts have been waxing 
stronger. The men of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and of 
the Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health, sanctioned by the 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and headed by Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher, of Yale, have 
won the approval of the entire press 
of the United States in urging the 
passage of their bill. In the various 
departments and bureaus of the 
Federal Government are lodged 
powers that cannot be wielded ef- 
fectively until they shall be co-or- 
dinated under one head. Once 
united, they can be used in a great 
propaganda for educating the peo- 
ple against the habit of self-dosage 
and a resort to quack medicines 
for their ailments. By a campaign 
of prevention the bureau would 
break the prevalence of epidemics 
and infections between the States. 
It would work for the passage of 
laws that would guard the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce against 
the admission of adulterated drugs, 


and for the establishment of stand- 
ards of purity and strength that 
would be copied by the States and 
cities of the nation. 

The self-styled “League for 
Medical Freedom” quotes Profes- 
sor Fisher accusingly as having 
said that the Government might 
soon be appropriating millions 
yearly for the conduct of this bu- 
reau. If it should appropriate a 
million for every hundred thou- 
sand it now appropriates for the 
protection of the health of hogs 
and cattle in the United States, 
Professor Fisher’s prophecy would 
be fulfilled, and no one would have 
cause for complaint but these 
friends of “freedom.” Their cry 
is an old one and well understood. 

License they mean, when liberty 
they cry.—Editorial from the New 
York Times. 





A day’s tramp through the Ram- 
apo Mountains draws many men 
and not a few stout-booted women 
out of New York. An hour and 
a half by train and half as much 
more up a meandering road toward 
the nearest gap in the hills leave 
one on his own resources in the 
woods. The government maps 
show good roads, but at every turn 
they fade away into nothing. In 
the very middle of where the road 
should be stands a flourishing ma- 
ple eighteen inches thick. These 
were the roads that Washington’s 
soldiers marched on after ’76, and 
precious little use have they had 
since. 
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An hour’s walk from Suffern, 
just across the line in New York 
after Jersey is passed, lies a de- 
serted settlement. Rough houses 
falling apart, log barns, crumbling 
fences, fields grown up to scrub 
oak, give the feeling that here sure- 
ly stood one of those pitiful new 
towns cleaned out to the last soul 
by the Indians, 

Squatters abound—called locally 
the Jackson whites. Negro fea- 
tures with black hair, sometimes 
straight and sometimes very curly, 
add weight to the tradition that 
white and black and red blood run 
in their veins. Tradition goes a 
step further and claims that the 
white blood is German, from the 
Hessian mercenaries brought here 
by the British. Some of them de- 
serted and some were discharged 


in the new country after the Rev- 
olution, but they found a cold wel- 
come even in Tory New York and 
New Jersey. They drifted back 
to the hills where they had fought 
or run, and there took wives among 
the women of the squatters, who 
were part negro and part Indian. 
So tradition has it. At any rate, 
on the day’s walk one comes on 
little clearings with a makeshift 
house, a pig, some chickens, a po- 
tato patch, untalkative men and 
women, children who have never 
been to school. Perhaps only a 
foot path, where the map shows 
a road, leads twisting off to the 
nearest town, and the mulatto fa- 
ther does not know even the name 
of the village beyond that.—E. 
Stagg Whitin, in The Survey. 


Our Summer Camp as the Children See It 


To the Editor of the Camp De- 


spatch. 

August 4-8-10. 

Dear Sir: We left the Traintng 
School at 2.15 P. M. arriving at 
the Camp Grounds at 4 P. M. where 
we were met by the Mosquitos 
Band, who gave us a nice piece of 
music, entitled “We are Camping 
to-night on the old Camp Grounds,” 
and they certainly was. 

Miss A. came out with us to see 
what was needed, and after site 
had seen everything was O. K. she 
went home again, with three good 
cheers to go with, we then began 
to prepare for supper; after sup- 
per we sang some songs, and then 
retired for the night. 

August 5. We arose at 6 A. M. 





and had breakfast, after breakfast, 
the boys went down to the creek, 
and some to pick berries, at 12.30 
we had dinner, and after dinner 
Mr. D. took us for a walk, to see 
if we could get some berries, and 
to see how everything was, we 
didn’t find many that time so we 
came home about five and had 
supper, Mr. G. and his daughter 
came to see us and had a little talk 
about 7.30 the wagon came out 
with Mr. K., and Mr. D. went 
home, Mr. K. sang a couple of 
songs, and Mrs. D. sang one, we 
then all sang together, at p. m. we 
retired. 

Aug. 6. We arose at 6.15 and 
had breakfast, and afterwards the 
tents were scrubbed out, the tables 
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and benches scrubbed, Alex turned 
and sprayed the straw, after every- 
thing was done Mr. K. took some 
of the boys down to the creek, 
where they worked very hard in 
making it wider and deeper, Mr. 
K. and Harold got badly sunburnt, 
during the morning Captain N. and 
a friend came out to see us, about 
12.30 we had dinner, we had some 
apple pies, as we couldn’t enough 
berries, to make huckle berrie pie, 
after dinner we had a game of tag, 
and some of the boys went in the 
creek, to see if there were any 
snakes, but there wasn’t any Geo 
tried to get some fishes, but they 
all disappeared the other side the 
bridge, while supper was being got 
ready, we all had to sing a song 
each, and those who didn’t had to 
get a ducking in the creek, but 
every boy managed to sing, it was 
quite amusing, it was great fun to 
see Geo laughing at the faces some 
of the boys pulled, especially 
James, who kept putting his hand 
to his face, as though he had the 
toothache, at 5.30 we had supper, 
and just as we cleared up the wag- 
on came out with Leonard, Mr. 
M and Mr. D, Mr. D took Mr M 
around to see the tents and the 
creek, Leonard found his way into 
the kitchen he saw some soup in a 
pot, he tasted, and said it was so 
good, that he took the pot on his 
knee, and eat the rest by then the 
others came back, and Mr. K home 
with them, we gave him three 
cheers, as we were sorry to see 
him go, Mrs, G and her daughters 
came to see us, and we had a good 
laugh, and after they went home 
we went to bed. 

Aug. 7. We arose at 7 a. m. and 
breakfast, and being Sunday after 
breakfast was done we just cleared 
up, and sat around singing hymns 
or talking, Mr. G came out to see 
Mr. D, and they had quite a talk, 


at 1 p. m. we had dinner, in the 
afternoon the wagon came out with 
John, Mr. and Mrs J and Mr H 
we took them all around, and down 
to see the creek, and N got in it 
to see how much deeper it was, 
and he said that it was much bet- 
ter than it was before, at 5.45 we 
had supper, after supper our visit- 
ors left us, just as we had cleaned 
up, Miss G and her Sister and lit- 
tle baby came down, and asked us 
up to spend the evening with them, 
so we all went, and enjoyed our- 
selves singing hymns, at quarter to 
nine we came back and went to 
bed. 

Aug. 8. We arose 6.15 and had 
breakfast, and after we went to see 
if we could get some more berries, 
we got quite a few, but when Mrs. 
D went to make some pies, she 
found that some one had eat nearly 
all, so we had to go without, but 
we said we would get some more, 
while the dinner was cooking, Mrs 
D found that she had forgotten to 
send in the order for the stores so 
Mr. D had to go home and order 
them, while he was away, Mr. G 
came around to see that we all 
kept good, and we did, it rained 
nearly all the afternoon, so we 
stayed under the shed where we 
had our meals, and sang, and joked, 
about 5.30 the wagon came with 
Mr. A, Mr. D, and Joe B. Mr. 
A and Joe stayed for supper, and 
they looked around after to see if 
everything was O. K. then they 
went home at 9 p. m. we went to 
bed, during the night Geo had a 
dream about his donkeys, he shout- 
ed out, get up there Lizzie, look 
out there D them donkeys will run 
away on you, he made the boys 
laugh so, they couldn’t go to sleep 
for a long while. 

Aug. 9. We arose at 6.30, and 
had breakfast, and after we all 
went to get berries, and we got 
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quite a lot, and Mrs. D made a 
lot of pies, we sent quite a lot 
home, while dinner was cooking 
we had a nice game of football, 
we are enjoying a great deal, we 
will be sorry to go home again, at 
12.30 we had dinner, after dinner 
Mr. D got some soap, towels, and 
pails and took us down to the 
creek to bathe us all, we had great 
fun, and when we finished we had 
a game of ball till supper time at 
5.30 we had supper, after supper 
we sang songs till the wagon came. 
M. H. took home three pies, 
he said they would get home safe, 
if he didn’t feel hungry on the 
way, just after he went, Mr. A and 
Miss L came out to see us, they 
stayed a little while talking, and 
then went home, we then all went 
to bed. 

Aug. 10. We arose at 6.15 and 
had breakfast and then wandered 


all around, we had a good game of 
ball, and some of the boys went to 
get some berries to take home, at 
12.30 we had dinner. after dinner 
we had a game of ball and Geo 
every now and then would fall 
down when he went to kick which 
made us all laugh, about 4 p. m. 
Mrs. G came and asked Mr. D if 
we could go up and hear the gram- 
aphone after supper, and he said 
yes, 5.30 we had supper. and wait- 
ed for the wagon, after that 
we all went and had a very pleas- 
ant evening, at 9 p. m. we all went 
to bed. 

Aug. 11. We arose at 6 a. m. 
and had breakfast, and scrubbed 
out all the tents and gathered up 
everything, and at 9 a. m. the 
wagon came to take us home, we 
were all very sorry, we had 
enjoyed so much, thanking Mr and 
Mrs D for their kindness. 


As to the habit of getting everything packed and 
ready for a quick scoot when the bell rings, this does not 
mean for you a raise. Work as if you owned the 
the place--and perhaps you may. 


Editorial Note 


By an oversight, the name of the author of the article on 
“Health and Development Supervision in California,” in the Septem- 
ber issue, was omitted. It should have been attributed to Dr. 
Arnold L. Gesell. Dr. Gesell was formerly of the State Normal 
School, Los Angeles, California, but 
Wisconsin. 


is now at the University of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the pressure upon us for more teachers of 
Special Classes in public schools and more opportu- 
nity for persons wishing to take up this work to 
prepare themselves for it, we have decided to begin a 


Minter Course for Geachers 


beginning the first of February and ending the end of 
April. This Course will be similar to that given in 
the Summer, but somewhat more extensive and in- 
tensive. Students will have every opportunity to study 
and observe and will receive regular and definite in- 
struction in methods, theory and practice. Teachers 
who can avail themselves of the opportunity of taking 
the Course should make arrangements early. 


School Boards who contemplate taking up the work 
in the near future and can arrange to give some of 
their teachers a ieave of absence that they may take 
this Course, should correspond with the Superintendent. 


Write for further Information 














WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 
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It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
of investment for rapid increase in value 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 
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Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 


Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 
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200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 





RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have todo is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














